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NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
To  Friends  Everywhere, 

The  fourteenth  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  convened  on  the  beau- 
tiful campus  of  Whitman  College  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  July  17-21,  1985.  There  were  331  of  us, 
aged  8 months  to  91  years,  from  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington,  with  visitors  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings. 

Friend  in  Residence,  Elizabeth  Watson,  spoke  to  us  of  “Renaming  the  World”  through  a search  for 
God  who  is  present  with  people,  rather  than  Judge  or  Lord.  Ixt  us  find  a new  common  language  that  re- 
jects categories,  divisions,  and  mindsets  of  a patriarchal  theology.  Let  us  nurture  life,  not  death,  and  es- 
pecially practice  caring  as  a better  bottom  line  than  profits. 

After  seven  years  of  patient  processing  through  our  Discipline  Committee  and  Monthly  Meetings,  we 
are  about  to  have  a Faith  and  Practice  of  our  own  to  be  printed  in  early  1986.  Our  Steering  Committee 
has  agreed  to  proceed  with  incorporation,  leading  into  the  thoughtful  process  of  developing  appropriate 
documents. 

A quiet  Joy  resulted  from  our  learning  to  season  concerns  and  find  unity.  Minutes  were  approved  sup- 
porting the  stewardship  of  our  environment,  supporting  legislation  for  those  who  refuse  to  pay  taxes  for 
war  purposes,  and  supporting  witness  against  capital  punishment.  Many  of  us  created  and  joined  a special 
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“I  saw  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth.  . . I saw 
the  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem.  . . And  I heard 
a voice  saying,  Behold,  I make  all  things  new,  . . 

To  the  thirsty  I give  the  water  of  life  without  pay- 
ment. . . Lo,  the  dwelling  of  God  is  with  men  and 
women.  . 

(Revelation  2 1 : 1 , 2a,  5b,  6bc,  3b,  4b.) 

Elizabeth  Watson,  theologian,  in  her  address  to 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  published  in  this 
issue,  explores  the  parameters  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
as  she  suggests  the  renaming  of  our  world.  To  this 
message  we  add  the  epistles  and  a summary  of  mi- 
nutes from  NPYM  Meeting  and  the  visual  retelling 
of  their  sessions  at  Whitman  College  provided  by 
photographer,  Harold  Carson. 

We  look  forward  in  our  October  issue  to  a full 
reporting  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  including 
Marshall  Massey’s  address  on  environmental  con- 
cerns and  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

In  our  November  magazine  we  shall  review 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting’s  proceedings  and 
reproduce  a second  address  to  Friends  by  Elizabeth 
Watson  on  welcoming  the  strangers  in  our  midst. 

Your  editors  have  travelled  this  summer  to  our 
three  western  Yearly  Meetings  and  to  the  FWCC 
Triennial  Meeting  in  Oaxtepec,  Mexico.  Future 
issues  of  Friends  Bulletin  will  include  an  interview 
with  Horn  Sak  Han  (from  the  Triennial)  and  re- 
ports of  Friends’  activities  around  the  world  as  we 
learned  of  them  in  Mexico. 

During  the  time  of  the  Triennial  (from  July  7 
to  August  4),  Miguel  D’Escoto,  priest  and  Foreign 
Minister  of  Nicaragua,  fasted  on  water  as  a protest 
of  United  States  policies  of  aggression  in  his  coun- 
try and  as  a call  for  an  “evangelical  insurrection” 
in  the  U.S.  A delegation  of  religious  leaders  from 
the  United  States  flew  to  Managua  to  give  support 
to  Miguel  D’Escoto.  Asia  Bennett,  AFSC  Executive 
Secretary,  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  delegates 
who  called  for  Americans  to  labor  with  our  govern- 
ment to  change  its  policies  of  support  for  the 
Contra  forces  in  Nicaragua. 

In  the  Bay  Area  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 
Clerk,  Barbara  Graves  (Berkeley),  joined  Miguel 
D’Escoto  in  his  fast  as  she  reflected  daily  with 
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(NPYM  Epistle:  Cont.  from  cover) 

vigil  at  the  State  Prison  here  where  an  execution  is  scheduled  for  July  25th.  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  staff  and  Angela  Russell  illustrated  their  way  of  considering  a complex  issue:  rights  of  indige- 
nous people  in  Central  America.  Our  session  was  enriched  by  the  presence  of  six  Salvadoran  refugees. 

The  eagerness  of  Junior  Friends,  including  young  children,  lovingly  affects  the  spirit  of  our  gathering. 
Small  worship  groups  continue  to  draw  us  closer  together.  We  have  unforgettable  moments  of  song  and 
play.  Indeed,  it  is 

...  a gift  to  be  simple, 
a gift  to  be  free, 
a gift  to  come  down 
where  we  ought  to  be 

in  a cappella  harmony. 

We  do  read  your  epistles  and  are  comforted  by  your  search  for  unity,  too.  Thankful  we  are  for  the 
gifts  of  diversity.  Here  there  has  been  increased  willingness  to  talk  about  one’s  religious  beliefs.  Felt 
strength  of  spirit  has  given  rise  to  risk  for  principles,  to  trust  in  God’s  Will.  Are  we  on  the  threshold  of 
renewed  commitment,  as  stewards,  toward  healing  this  Earth  and  its  life?  Toward  constantly  finding  the 
Great  Spirit  moving  in  our  Universe? 

In  love  and  friendship, 

Barbara  Janoe,  Presiding  Clerk,  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 


Quaker  Vigil  Against  Capital  Punishment 


North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  Vigil  at  the 

Washington  State 
Penitentiary 
July  19,  1985 

About  80  Friends 
gathered  in  a candle- 
light vigil  outside  the 
walls  of  the  penitentiary 
to  protest  the  planned 
execution  of  Charles 
Rodman  Campbell,  July 
25. 

“I  am  not  sure  we’ll 
prove  anything,  but  we 
want  to  share  our  relig- 
ious concerns.  Wliat  the 
individual  did  was  wrong, 
but  we  don’t  condone 
killing  him.”  John  Sullivan 


Teresa  Mathis,  Genjo  Marinello,  Josh  Zimmerman,  University  Meeting, 

Alfred  Mikesell,  Eugene  Meeting,  Susan  Ambler-0  liver,  Skagit  Valley  Meeting 
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An  Address  to  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
The  New  Jerusalem 
by  Elizabeth  G.  Watson,  North  Easton,  Mass. 


George  and  I visited  Israel  in  1982,  the  fulfillment  of  a life-long  dream.  We  spent  the  first  few  days 
with  dear  friends,  neighbors  of  our  Chicago  days,  a rabbi  and  his  wife.  Their  son  and  ours  had  been  best 
friends  from  grade  school  on,  and  later  their  daughter  and  our  youngest  daughter  became  close  friends. 
We  came  to  know  and  love  David  and  Ruth  Bonder  and  their  children  and  the  two  families  were  often 
together.  We  experienced  something  of  the  beauty  and  depth  of  their  heritage,  sharing  Sabbath  meals 
and  Seders  and  special  occasions  at  their  Temple.  Sometimes  they  came  to  Friends  Meeting  with  us. 

.Isaac  Bonder,  their  son,  studied  to  be  a rabbi,  but  soon  after  ordination  he  died  of  leukemia.  In  the 
wake  of  this  tragedy,  the  family  emigrated  to  Israel.  They  left  Chicago  the  same  month  we  left  to  go  to 
Friends  World  College.  We  had  not  seen  them  in  the  intervening  ten  years  and  it  was  a happy  reunion. 

Our  plane  arrived  in  Tel  Aviv  about  5 p.m.  and  we  drove  the  thirty-five  miles  to  Jerusalem.  When 
the  elevator  deposited  us  on  their  doorstep— a co-op  apartment  on  the  top  floor  of  a new  building— Ruth 
said,  “Before  you  do  anything,  come  out  on  the  balcony.” 

The  sun  was  setting  and  there  lay  the  city.  Her  buildings  of  native  stone  were  glowing  in  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun  and  her  golden  domes  were  shining;  Jerusalem  the  Golden!  I had  expected  it  to  be  beautiful, 
but  this  first  sight  took  my  breath  away.  Tears  came  as  I stood  there.  I was  being  given  a vision  of  the 
holy  city  that  would  never  leave  me. 

As  I lay  in  bed  that  night,  the  vision  of  the  city  still  in  my  eyes,  bits  and  pieces  of  John’s  vision  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation  came  back  to  me: 
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I saw  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth.  . . I saw  the  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem.  . . 

And  I heard  a voice  saying,  Behold,  I make  all  things  new.  ...  I am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  ending.  To  the  thirsty  I give  the  water  of  life  without  payment.  . . . 

Lo,  the  dwelling  of  God  is  with  men  and  women.  . . . And  death  shall  be  no  more. 

(Revelation  21 ; 1,  2a,  5b,  6bc,  3b,  4b.) 

I remembered  that  John’s  vision  was  based  on  a passage  in  Isaiah.  It  seemed  more  appropriate  in  a 
devout  Jewish  home  to  look  up  the  Old  Testament  passage,  which  I did  by  flashlight.  It  is  long,  and  I 
quote  only  part  of  it: 

Behold  I create  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth;  the  former  things  shall  not  be  remembered 
nor  come  to  mind. 

Be  glad  and  rejoice  forever  in  that  which  I create,  for  behold,  I create  Jerusalem  a joy,  and 
her  people  a delight.  . , . ' 

No  more  shall  a child  live  but  a few  days,  nor  old  men  and  women  not  live  out  their  days. 

They  shall  build  houses  and  inhabit  them;  they  shall  plant  vineyards  and  eat  their  fruit. 

They  shall  not  build  and  another  inhabit;  they  shall  not  plant  and  another  eat.  . . . 

Before  they  call,  I will  answer;  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I will  hear. 

The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  the  lion  eat  straw  with  the  ox.  ... 

They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain. 

(Isaiah  65:  17-18,  20-22,  24-25.) 

When  we  began  our  exploration  of  the  city  the  next  morning,  the  light  of  sunset  still  clung,  in  some 
measure,  to  streets  and  buildings.  The  vision  was  still  superimposed  on  daylight  reality.  This  is  a modern 
city,  full  of  people  and  animals,  full  of  dirt  and  noise,  full  of  tensions  and  violence  and  struggles  for  power, 
and  in  many  respects  a divided  city.  Later  we  visited  Friends  in  Ramallah  and  gained  a sense  of  what  life 
is  like  for  Palestinians  on  the  West  Bank. 

The  vision,  however,  still  remains  for  me:  a city  where  people  are  happy,  where  children  grow  up  un- 
afraid, where  people  live  in  their  own  houses,  eating  the  fruit  of  their  own  soil  and  toil,  where  earth  and 
animals  and  people  live  in  interdependence,  where  God  is  in  residence,  and  no  one  wants  to  hurt  or  de- 
stroy or  oppress  anyone  else. 

Why  isn’t  earth  like  the  holy  city  of  the  visions  of  Isaiah  and  John?  Many  of  us  have  worked  for  years 
for  peace  and  justice,  yet  the  world  situation  seems  to  grow  worse  year  by  year.  At  times  I feel  discour- 
aged, as  if  my  efforts  were  like  bandaids  on  a cancer  patient.  The  disease  keeps  getting  worse  no  matter 
how  hard  we  work.  Yet,  we  must  not  stop  working.  We  must  believe  in  the  possibility  that  what  we  do 
does  make  a difference  and  that  together  we  can  turn  things  around. 

As  I have  wrestled  with  this,  my  life  has  in  some  ways  come  full  circle  these  last  dozen  years.  A half 
century  ago  I studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  but  left  that  to  join  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  seeking  a non-professional  ministry  that  became  focused  on  race  relations.  Now  I have  come 
back  to  theology,  seeing  that  we  must  change  the  way  we  think  about  God,  life  and  death,  human  rela- 
tions, good  and  evil,  or  we  will  not  change  the  world. 

The  preamble  of  the  charter  of  UNESCO  says  that  since  wars  are  made  in  the  minds  of  men,  [and  I 
will  let  that  non-inclusive  noun  stand]  it  is  in  the  minds  of  men  [and  I will  add,  and  of  women]  that  the 
foundations  of  peace  must  be  laid.  How  can  we  lay  the  foundations  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  minds  of 
people? 

Sociologist  Peter  Berger,  in  his  book  The  Sacred  Canopy,  says  that  an  important  function  of  any 
society  is  “naming  the  world.”  We  are  compelled  to  impose  some  order  on  reality  by  giving  names  to 
things,  otherwise  we  will  live  in  confusion  and  cannot  communicate  with  one  another.  1 believe,  how- 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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ever,  that  we  have  misnamed  the  world,  incorrectly  perceived  the  way  things  are.  We  must  rename  the 
world,  or  we  will  perish. 

How  did  we  come  to  misname  the  world?  I offer  a possible  explanation  based  on  my  reading,  studying 
and  thinking  the  last  dozen  years. 

Although  the  earliest  representations  of  deity  found  on  our  planet  are  female,  there  is  evidence  that 
by  the  Neolithic  age,  some  four  thousand  years  ago,  people  living  in  little  villages  in  the  Middle  East  wor- 
shipped two  deities;  an  earth  mother,  called  by  variations  on  the  ndxne  Astarte,  and  her  consort,  often 
called  Baal,  a storm  god. 

Was  it,  as  some  historians  suggest,  the  taming  of  horses  and  learning  to  ride  that  first  separated  men 
from  the  earth,  and  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  earth  mother?  And  with  this  rejection,  did  the  concept  of 
a single  god,  a male  deity,  emerge,  called  by  various  names,  in  our  Bible  Yahwehl  Did  this  result  in  the 
rise  of  patriarchy  and  a devaluing  of  women? 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  read  that  after  the  world  was  created,  Yahweh  brought  the  birds 
and  animals  to  the  man  to  see  what  he  would  name  them.  Naming  gives  power,  and  the  man  assumed 
dominion  over  them.  In  the  next  chapter,  he  named  the  woman. 

This  story  is  part  of  what  scholars  call  the  “J”  document,  and  was  probably  written  down  about  950 
B.C.,  toward  the  latter  part  of  David’s  reign.  The  unknown  writer  wanted  to  suggest  that  patriarchy  is  in 
the  nature  of  things,  ordained  by  God.  Patriarchy  ultimately  won  out,  although  as  late  as  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  in  589,  two  hundred  years  after  this  part  of  Genesis  was  written,  people  were  telling  Jeremiah 
that  things  had  gone  better  when  they  worshipped  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  (Jeremiah  44:16-19) 

With  patriarchy,  the  male  naming  of  the  world  became  normative  for  everyone.  Women,  as  well  as  men, 
were  brain-washed  to  believe  patriarchy  is  the  natural  order  of  the  world.  Our  naming  of  the  world  is 
based  on  the  experience  and  perceptions  of  only  half  the  human  race. 

This  view  underlies  our  democratic  society.  When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  “We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  . .,”  he  was  not 
talking  about  generic  mankind.  He  was  talking  about  propertied,  white  adult  males.  Native  Americans, 
blacks,  apprentices,  students,  and  women  were  not  included.  Our  national  history  can  be  read  as  the 
struggle  of  each  of  these  groups  to  secure  their  human  rights.  Our  world  has  been  named  by  affluent, 
white  (and  I will  add  “straight”)  males,  and  their  views  are  considered  normative  for  everyone. 

Adrienne  Rich  has  a book  of  poems  called  The  Dream  of  a Common  Language.  It  is  the  dream  of 
naming  the  world  as  it  is,  a naming  that  excludes  no  one.  I want  to  suggest  five  areas  in  which  I think  we 
need  to  rename  the  world. 

A New  Heaven  and  Earth 

Both  Isaiah  and  John  speak  of  creating  a new  heaven  and  earth,  building  a “new  Jerusalem.”  They 
want  to  rename  the  world.  Isaiah  adds,  “The  former  things  shall  not  be  remembered  nor  come  to  mind.” 
We  shall  forget  the  old  names,  when  we  find  a common  language. 

The  first  change  that  we  must  make,  I believe,  is  to  reject  our  hierarchical  view  of  the  world.  The 
man,  in  naming  the  animals  and  the  woman,  assumed  “dominion”  over  them.  Yahweh,  he  thought,  had 
given  him  dominion  over  everything.  He  saw  the  world  as  a pyramid,  or  as  a ladder.  At  the  top  was  God; 
then,  “a  little  lower  than  the  angels,”  man;  lower  down  were  women,  children,  slaves,  and  lower  still, 
plants  and  animals,  and  at  the  bottom,  the  earth  itself.  “Fill  the  earth  and  subdue  it,”  says  Yahweh  in 
Genesis  1:28,  and  Psalm  8:6  confirms  it:  “Thou  has  put  all  things  under  his  feet.” 

Hierarchical  thinking  pervades  our  civilization.  We  must  get  to  the  top  of  the  corporate  ladder,  or  the 
academic,  or  political  ladder.  We  must  be  first,  biggest,  best.  We  must  win,  even  if  we  have  to  cheat.  We 
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must  beat  out  the  competition.  We  must  keep  some  people  in  their  places.  We  must  have  more  missiles 
than  the  Russians.  Competition  is  everywhere:  in  politics,  business,  education,  sports,  family  relations, 
religious  organizations,  and  the  pecking  orders  on  neighborhood  playgrounds. 

And  what  “dominion  over  the  earth”  has  done  to  our  beautiful  planet!  Our  earth  is  not  the  bottom 
of  the  hierarchical  ladder.  It  is  a delicately  balanced  ecosystem  in  which  everything  is  interdependent. 

The  earth  puts  forth  grass,  trees,  and  plants  in  endless  variety,  all  giving  out  oxygen,  which  the  animals 
breathe.  Animals  in  turn  breathe  out  carbon  dioxide  and  provide  manure  which  plants  need.  Our  earth 
has  many  re-cycling  systems  of  land,  air,  and  water,  powered  by  the  energy  of  the  sun.  We  cannot  go  on 
indefinitely  paving  it  over  with  concrete,  filling  it  up  with  plastic,  polluting  it,  without  destroying  our 
own  life  support  system. 

Consider  for  a moment,  the  different  world-view  of  Native  Americans,  who  see  the  earth  as  the  Mother, 
source  of  food  and  water  and  all  we  need  to  live.  They  lived  in  harmony  with  the  earth  for  generations 
before  Europeans  came,  and  they  did  not  exhaust  the  resources  or  pollute  the  air  and  water.  And  what  a 
gift  they  had  for  naming— imaginative,  accurate.  “Walla  Walla”  for  example— “many  waters.”  How  much 
they  have  to  teach  us.  One  thinks  of  John  Woolman: 

Love  was  the  first  motion,  and  then  a Concern  arose  to  spend  some  time  with  the  Indians  that 
I might  feel  and  understand  their  life  and  the  Spirit  they  live  in,  if  haply  I might  receive  some 
instruction  from  them,  or  they  be  in  any  degree  helped  forward  by  my  following  the  Leadings 
of  Truth  among  them.  (Woolman’s  Journal,  Chap.  8) 

We  sing  about  “climbing  Jacob’s  ladder.”  The  pattern  of  earth  is  more  like  an  intricate  circle  dance  in 
which  each  dancer  is  important.  If  one  stumbles,  the  whole  circle  feels  it.  But  the  light-footed  and  the 
graceful  can  flow  and  accommodate,  and  help  the  slow  and  clumsy  learn  the  joy  of  “turning,  turning  till 
we  come  round  right.” 

Although  the  Christian  Church  became  a vast  hierarchical  structure,  I believe  that  hierarchy  is  contrary 
to  the  mind  of  Christ.  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples: 

You  know  that  the  rulers  of  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them  and  their  great  men  exercise  authority 
over  them.  It  shall  not  be  so  among  you;  but  whoever  would  be  great  among  you  must  be  your 
servant,  and  whoever  would  be  first  among  you  must  be  your  slave.  . . (Matthew  20:25-27) 

Paul  captures  the  essence  of  the  message  of  Jesus  when  he  writes  to  the  Galatians: 

There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek;  there  is  neither  slave  nor  free;  there  is  neither  male  nor  female, 
for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  (Gal.:3:28) 

Elsewhere  Paul’s  vision  was  not  quite  as  clear  on  slaves  and  women!  (And  what  tremendous  harm  he 
has  done  to  gays  and  lesbians.)  Unfortunately,  the  Christian  Church  has  often  paid  more  attention  to 
what  Paul  wrote  than  to  what  Jesus  said  and  did. 

Thank  God  for  the  clear  vision  of  George  Fox  who  sought  to  return  to  primitive,  non-hierarchical 
Christianity!  So,  no  human  being  programs  our  worship  and  we  transact  our  business  (not  always  with- 
out difficulty)  by  striving  for  a ‘“‘sense  of  the  meeting,”  a common  language  that  speaks  for  all  of  us. 

Interdependence  is  a better  naming  of  the  world  than  hierarchy. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  Ending 

John  speaks  of  God  as  “Alpha  and  Omega”— a wholeness  encompassing  all  things.  Closely  related  to 
hierarchy  is  a dualistic  view  of  the  world.  We  see  things  as  opposites,  not  as  halves  of  a whole.  We  have 
named  the  world  in  terms  of  opposites:  body  and  soul,  this  world  and  the  next,  life  and  death,  self  and 
others,  male  and  female,  good  and  evil,  friends  and  enemies,  day  and  night,  black  and  white.  (How  de- 
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meaning  that  last  is  to  the  majority  of  the  human  race  who  are  not  white!) 

The  Eastern  concept  of  Yin/Yang  is  a healthier  way  of  naming  the  world,  and  much  closer  to  reality. 

As  Friends,  we  experience  the  Inner  Light  within  us,  but  as  psychologists  tell  us,  there  is  also  a shadow 
side,  an  Inner  Darkness.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  both,  we  live  with  tensions  that  often  cripple  us  and 
sometimes  result  in  violence.  Current  studies  indicate  that  there  is  as  much  family  violence  among 
Friends  as  in  the  rest  of  the  population,  despite  our  peace  testimony.  Striving  to  grow  into  wholeness, 
living  to  the  circumference  of  our  lives,  is  better  than  struggling  to  be  “good.”  We  will  behave  better 
when  we  shed  our  guilt  and  acknowledge  our  shortcomings. 

Dualistic  thinking  sees  the  world  in  terms  of  good  and  evil:  good  guys  and  bad  guys,  as  in  cowboy 
movies.  This  planet  is  much  too  small  for  such  simplistic  thinking.  We  need  to  heal  this  psychic  split  in 
our  collective  thinking  and  name  the  world  as  one  human  family.  We  need  to  see,  with  Isaiah,  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb,  the  lion  and  the  ox  co-existing  peacefully— in  ourselves,  and  in  our  world.  In  addition,  our 
civilization  has  tended  to  assert  that  so-called  masculine  ways  of  knowing— that  is,  logical,  deductive  rea- 
soning and  straight-line  thinking— are  the  only  real  intelligence.  This  is  what  IQ  tests  measure,  and  what 
our  whole  educational  system  is  geared  to.  We’ve  all  grown  up  with  sick  jokes  about  feminine  logic. 

All  this  is  a function  of  only  half  the  brain,  the  left  half.  We  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  validity  of 
thinking  with  the  right  half  of  the  brain,  too.  There  are  many  ways  of  knowing:  intuition,  common 
sense,  empathy,  dreams,  scruples,  direct  revelation.  We  know  kinesthetically,  through  our  bodies.  What 
we  feel  and  “know  experimentally”  is  often  closer  to  reality  than  what  we  figure  out  logically. 

We  have  tried  to  run  the  world  intellectually  for  nearly  four  thousand  years.  We  are  good  at  military 
strategy,  theological  complexities,  academic  jargon.  I am  not  throwing  out  logic  and  reasoning,  but  I be- 
lieve we  also  need  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  world’s  problems  the  wisdom  that  is  intuitive  and  caring.  We 
all  need  to  think  with  both  halves  of  our  brains. 

When  God,  speaking  through  Isaiah,  said,  “Behold  I create  Jerusalem  a joy  and  its  people  a delight.  . .” 

I think  both  halves  of  the  divine  brain  were  being  used.  We  need  to  see  the  world  holistically,  rather  than 
dualistically. 

Water  for  the  Thirsty  without  Payment 

Through  John,  in  Revelation,  God  says,  “To  the  thirsty  I will  give  from  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life 
without  payment.”  And  Isaiah  says,  “They  shall  build  houses  and  inhabit  them;  they  shall  plant  vineyards 
and  eat  their  fruit.  They  shall  not  build  and  another  inhabit;  they  shall  not  plant  and  another  eat.”  One 
thinks  of  people  crowded  into  cities,  all  over  the  world,  including  our  own  country,  paying  rent  to  absentee 
landlords  for  sub-standard  housing.  One  thinks  of  the  fields  of  Central  America,  planted  with  coffee,  large- 
ly for  export— fields  owned  by  multinational  corporations  in  which  people  toil  long  hours  for  pitiful  wages. 
The  land  does  not  produce  food  for  the  people  who  live  on  it.  And,  one  thinks  of  refugees  on  every  conti- 
nent, homeless,  landless. 

E.  F.  Schumacher  was  renaming  the  world  when  he  subtitled  his  book.  Small  is  Beautiful: ^ Economics 
as  if  People  Mattered.  We  will  never  have  justice  until  we  change  the  “bottom  line”  and  put  people  ahead 
of  profits.  If  we  want  our  democratic  way  of  life  to  have  credence  among  unaligned  nations,  we  must  find 
a better  way  of  making  decisions  than  what  will  produce  the  most  profit.  We  cannot  have  peace  without 
justice  and  right  sharing  of  the  world’s  resources. 

We  need  to  rethink  how  we  make  decisions,  not  only  economic  and  political  ones,  but  also  personal 
ones.  Developmental  psychologists  like  Erikson,  Piaget,  and  Lawrence  Kohlberg  of  Harvard  see  stages  of 
human  development,  and  also  stages  of  motivation  in  moral  decision-making.  Kohlberg  sees  these  stages 
evolving  from  fear  of  punishment  in  children,  through  conforming  to  rules  and  laws,  to  doing  one’s  duty, 
and  finally,  to  abstract  moral  principles  like  truth  and  justice.  His  research  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  in 
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general  women  are  less  moral  than  men  because  relatively  few  women  base  their  decisions  on  abstract 
principles. 

Another  Harvard  psychologist,  Carol  Gilligan,  has  challenged  this  theory  in  an  enlightening  book,  called 
In  a Different  Voice.  She  discovered  that  Kohlberg’s  norms  were  based  on  interviews  with  men.  Women, 
she  finds,  tend  to  emphasize  responsibility  and  relationships,  while  men  tend  to  emphasize  rules  and  rights. 
Women  often  decide  on  the  basis  of  what  will  hurt  people  the  least.  Caring  is  the  key,  she  finds;  first, 
caring  about  oneself,  then  caring  about  others,  and  finally  integrating  the  two  to  include  the  self  among 
those  cared  for. 

Sin  is  not  just  breaking  commandments.  Sin  is  alienation-from  self,  from  others,  from  the  earth,  from 
God.  And,  as  Liberation  Theology  is  reminding  us,  sin  is  injustice.  All  our  personal  righteousness  is  in 
vain  if  we  do  not  practice  justice.  Caring  is  a better  bottom  line  than  exploitation  and  profit. 

Emanu-el:  God  with  us 

In  Revelation,  John  says,  “Behold  the  dwelling  of  God  is  with  men  and  women.”  The  Jerusalem  Bible 
translates  this  passage : 

You  see  this  city?  Here  God  lives  among  men  and  women.  . . . God’s  name  is  God-with-them. 

(Revelation  21:3b) 

Emanu-el:  God  with  us! 

When  I studied  theology  a half  century  ago,  the  dominant  theologian  was  Karl  Barth,  who  said  that 
God  was  “totally  other,”  and  broke  into  history  only  once,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  Isaiah,  God  says,  “Before  they  call,  I will  answer;  while  they  are  speaking  I will  hear.”  Too  often 
we  see  God  as  “out  there”  or  “up  there”  and  not  dwelling  among  us.  George  Fox,  with  great  clarity,  saw 
that  God  is  within  each  of  us,  the  “Light  that  lights  everyone  who  comes  into  the  world,”  the  Inward 
Teacher,  the  Seed,  the  Christ  within— he  gave  this  indwelling  God  many  names.  Liberation  Theology  is 
reaffirming  that  God  is  present  in  human  history,  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed,  suffering  and  struggling 
with  them,  and  calling  forth  human  leaders  who  speak  with  authority,  as  did  the  prophets  of  ancient 
Israel. 

We  need  to  find  new  names  for  God.  We  need  to  stop  thinking  of  God  as  exclusively  male:  Father, 
King,  Lord.  We  need  to  search  for  the  God  who  is  larger  than  human  sexuality,  vaster  than  human 
minds  can  conceive,  a God  inclusive  of  both  male  and  female  qualities,  who  comes  to  us  in  different  ways 
at  different  times  according  to  our  needs. 

We  need  to  use  non-sexist  names  for  God:  The  Holy  One,  Creator,  the  Everlasting,  Alpha  and  Omega. 

In  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  James  Moffatt  often  uses  the  words  The  Eternal  in  place  of  Lord.  Paul 
Tillich  wrote  movingly  of  God  as  “the  ground  of  our  being,”  a reminder  of  our  kinship  with  the  earth. 
Alfred  North  Whitehead  called  God  “the  binding  element  of  the  world.”  Rabindranath  Tagore  addressed 
God  as,  “O,  thou  Beautiful.”  And  what  can’st  thou  say?  Let  us  name  God  out  of  our  experience,  saying, 
“To  me,  God  is  like  a cold  drink  of  water.  . . , or  a comforting  lap.  . .,  or  a warm  coat.  . . 

Let  us  affirm  that  God’s  dwelling  is  with  us,  and  that  we  know  God  through  our  bodies  as  well  as  in  our 
spirits.  I like  to  amend  Job’s  affirmation  to  read:  “And  though  worms  [will  eventually]  destroy  this  body, 
yet  in  my  flesh  [here  and  now  on  the  earth]  shall  I see  God.”  (See  Job  19:26) 

Let  us  turn  back  to  the  Bible,  looking  at  the  Old  Testament  myths  that  have  shaped  our  worldview,  and 
re-myth ologize  them,  seeing  their  patriarchal  bias,  and  retelling  them  in  the  light  of  our  renaming  the  world. 
Let  us  also  read  between  the  lines  and  find  the  women,  so  that  we  can  tell  their  stories.  Some  we  do  not 
have  names  for— they  were  identified  by  their  relation  to  men:  Lot’s  wife,  Jephtha’s  daughter,  the  mother 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  And  let  us  take  our  Christianity  from  Jesus  himself,  as  he  speaks  to  us  in  the 
Gospels. 

Many  words  translated  in  our  English  Bibles  in  the  masculine  are  generic  words  in  Hebrew  or  Greek. 

For  instance,  when  Jesus  speaks  of  himself  as  “the  son  of  man,”  that  can  equally  well  be  translated, 

“child  of  humanity.”  The  National  Council  of  Churches  has  brought  out  an  inclusive  language  lectionary 
for  the  Bible  readings  for  the  church  year.  They  are  helping  to  rename  the  world. 

And  Death  Shall  Be  No  More 

Finally,  I want  to  turn  to  the  theological  area  known  as  eschatology.  Our  theological  straight-line 
thinking,  with  its  linear  view  of  history,  has  seen  a time  at  the  end  of  history  when  the  dead  will  arise, 
the  last  judgment  will  take  place,  and  the  city  of  God  come  down  from  heaven.  This  is  really  what  John’s 
vision  in  Revelation  is  all  about.  Isaiah,  in  contrast,  sees  his  New  Jerusalem  happening  in  time. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  early  feminist  economist  and  philosopher,  in  a book  published  in  1923 
called  His  Religion  and  Hers,  points  out  that  historically  men  have  been  hunters  and  warriors,  killers  of 
animals  and  other  men,  and  themselves  threatened  with  violent  death.  This  is  one  reason  why  women 
have  outnumbered  men,  everywhere,  throughout  history,  and  do  today.  History,  like  much  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  about  bloody  battles  and  royal  successions.  Death  is  the  pivotal  experience.  So  we  place 
emphasis  on  personal  survival  after  death,  perpetuating  the  dualistic  split  between  this  world  and  the  next, 
heaven  and  earth,  body  and  soul. 

In  our  concern  for  personal  survival  after  death,  we  have  neglected  the  on-going  life  of  the  planet. 

Gilman  notes  that  birth  is  the  pivotal  experience  for  women,  and  the  nurture  of  life  and  protection  of  the 
young  primary  concerns. 

We  do  not  know  what  happens  after  death.  We  do  know,  however,  that  death  is  the  eternal  recycling 
of  matter.  The  atoms  of  our  bodies  go  back  to  the  earth  to  become  part  of  the  on-going  life  of  the  planet. 
Also,  we  live  in  the  lives  of  those  we  touch,  in  an  endless  chain  of  good  or  evil,  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Perhaps  this  is  enough  to  know.  Let  us  put  our  major  concern  into  nurturing  life,  making  a world 
safe  for  children,  tOl  we  can  say  with  Isaiah,  “No  more  shall  a child  live  but  a few  days,  nor  old  men  and 
women  not  live  out  their  days.” 

“And  death  shall  be  no  more,”  says  John.  No  more  shall  death,  and  ways  of  killing  and  destroying  be 
a major  human  concern.  Instead  let  us  choose  life— abundant  life— for  all  earth’s  creatures.  “They  shall 
not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,”  or  in  God’s  valleys  or  plains,  or  on  God’s  oceans  and 
islands. 

Jesus  said  that  the  Commonwealth  of  God  is  within  us,  here  and  now,  already  in  our  midst.  We  create 
it  where  we  are,  by  renaming  the  old  world  of  violence  and  greed.  We  create  it  when  we  know  that  inter- 
dependence is  a better  name  than  hierarchy,  and  wholeness  better  than  dualism.  We  create  it  when  we 
make  caring  the  basis  of  our  decisions,  and  affirm  God’s  presence  in  our  lives  and  in  our  world,  when  we 
choose  life,  rather  than  death  and  destruction. 

George  and  I returned  a year  ago  from  our  wonderful  year  at  Woodbrooke.  Each  time  I visit  Britain, 
including  this  long  sojourn,  I have  felt  the  presence  of  William  Blake,  who  is,  for  me,  one  of  the  great  mys- 
tics and  poets  of  all  time.  The  English  landscape  always  finds  echo  in  me  in  words  of  Blake. 

Blake  lived  from  1757  to  1827.  It  was  a time  when  archeologists  and  historians  were  rediscovering  the 
Roman  invasion.  Many  old  walls  and  ruins  date  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  when  Rome’s 
northernmost  outpost  was  in  England.  It  is  possible  that  Jesus  travelled  to  England  before  the  years  of 
his  public  ministry,  perhaps  as  a carpenter  on  a Roman  ship.  Perhaps  he  worked  on  buildings  in  England. 
This  possibility  excited  Blake  and  illuminated  the  whole  English  countryside  for  him,  as  his  words  illumi- 
nate it  for  me.  He  set  it  down  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  the  English  language: 
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And  did  those  feet  in  ancient  time 
Walk  upon  England’s  mountains  green? 

And  was  the  holy  Lamb  of  God 
On  England’s  pleasant  pastures  seen? 

And  did  the  Countenance  Divine 
Shine  forth  upon  our  clouded  hills? 

And  was  Jerusalem  builded  here 
Among  these  dark  Satanic  Mills? 

Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold! 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire! 

Bring  me  my  spear!  O clouds,  unfold! 

Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire! 

I will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand. 

Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England’s  green  and  pleasant  land. 

Even  so,  let  us,  like  Blake,  put  on  the  “whole  armor  of  God”— the  armor  of  God  which  is  wholeness. 

Let  us  go  forth  to  build  Jerusalem  in  the  green  and  pleasant  land  (or  the  brown  and  pleasant  land)  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  or  wherever  we  may  sojourn.  Let  us  rename  and  reclaim  the  whole  earth  for  our  chil- 
dren, for  our  sisters  and  brothers  everywhere,  and  for  our  God  who  is  “the  infinite,  inexhaustible  ground 
of  our  being.” 
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EPISTLE 

from  the  Children’s  Program 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
July  21,  1985 
Whitman  College 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 
United  States  of  America 

This  year  was  very  hot  for  the  Children’s  Program,  but  we  were  lucky  because  we  had  cool  rooms  in 
the  basement.  The  best  way  to  keep  cool  was  to  jump  in  a swimming  pool,  but  we  liked  the  slip  and  slide, 
too. 

Balancing  was  a little  different  this  year  because  we  did  a lot  of  balancing  tricks  with  each  other— the 
whole  grade  and  even  the  preschool. 

Elizabeth  Watson  came  to  talk  with  us.  We  especially  liked  her  stories  because  they  were  interesting 
and  true. 

It  was  a new  experience  this  year  to  work  with  puppets.  We  all  appreciated  Teresa  sharing  puppetry 
with  us.  Some  of  the  kids  in  the  primary  grades  were  proud  of  themselves  because  they  learned  to  sew 
making  their  own  puppets. 

When  we  went  to  Pioneer  Park  we  really  wanted  to  join  the  fish  and  ducks  in  the  park,  but  instead  we 
soaked  our  towels  and  shirts  in  cold  water  and  put  them  around  us.  We  enjoyed  showing  our  creativity 
painting  in  the  park.  We  also  liked  making  leather  projects. 

We’re  really  glad  we  had  community  night.  We  thought  the  Junior  Friends’  skit  was  fabulous. 

We  would  like  to  come  back  to  Yearly  Meeting  next  year. 


Elizabeth  Watson  Sharing  with  NPYM  Children 
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Reading  the  Junior  Friends'  Epistle 

Jenny,  Lara  Bull,  Multnomah  Meeting  and  Sarah  Roberts,  E as tside  Meeting 


EPISTLE 

from  the  Junior  Friends  Program 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Only  in  a weekend  Junior  Friends  once  every  year  come  together  to  form  memories  that  could  last  a 
life  time.  These  memories  were  formed  by  events  that  we  all  shared  together,  each  of  us  giving  of  our- 
selves, and  accepting  each  other.  We  think  the  following  words  summarize  our  experience  here  at  Walla 
Walla. 

— long,  hot  ride  over 

— seeing  old  friends 

— meeting  new  friends 

— where  is  everybody— 12  people? 

— going  swimming  at  crowded  pool 

— exploring  neighborhood— what,  no  McDonalds? 

— waterballoon  fights 

— getting  lost  on  campus 

— finally,  our  own  beds! 

— fun  things  to  do— v/ etching  Footloose 

— good  food 

— sun!— too  hot— too  cold 

— sneaking  m&m’s 

— car  wash— thirty  bucks 

— early  morning  worship  groups 

— fixing  up  day  care  center— painting,  taping,  good  helpers 
— Friend  in  Residence— moving  experience 

— ice  cream  making— strawberries  best! 

— community  night— “Katnip  & The  Birds”— awesome 

— packing  up  the  good  times  & lugging  them  to  car 
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Summary  of  Minutes 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Annual  Session  1985 

- 1 Marge  Abbott,  Registrar,  noted  that  the 
first  Annual  Session  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
occurred  in  1947;  she  knew  of  four  people  present 
at  that  session  who  were  present  at  this  one:  Ellis 
Jump,  Ross  and  Laura  Miles,  and  Esther  Richards. 

Statistically,  we  are  ten  Monthly  Meetings, 
three  Preparative  Meetings,  and  twenty-five  Worship 
Groups.  We  have  five  hundred  thirty-three  members, 
around  three  hundred  attenders,  and,  as  of  April 
30th,  two  hundred  twenty- five  children. 

-2  Quakers  and  Stewardship  of  the  Earth 
We  at  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  are 
aware  that  a serious  environmental  crisis  exists,  and 
we  view  it  as  a moral  and  spiritual  crisis  in  which 
we  must  get  involved. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  encourages 
Friends  in  their  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  to 
consider  the  relationship  of  current  environmental 
issues  to  their  concepts  of  God,  creation,  and 
stewardship. 

We  recommend  that  Monthly  Meetings 
use  Marshall  Massey’s  series  “In  Defense  of  the 
Peaceable  Kingdom”  as  a study  guide. 

We  can  make  a difference  if  we  act  in  a 
united  way,  and  we  can  be  a powerful  force  in  the 
overcoming  of  the  forces  of  darkness  and  death 
by  the  forces  of  light  and  life. 

-3  Peace  Tax  Fund  Legislation 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  endorses 
peace  tax  fund  legislation,  such  as  the  Peace  Tax 
Fund  bill  currently  under  consideration  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

The  Peace  Tax  Fund  would  permit 
people  morally  opposed  to  war  to  have  the  military 
part  of  their  taxes  allocated  to  peacemaking. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  encourages 
Friends  to  write  to  members  of  Congress  in  support 
of  this  legislation  and  to  take  other  action  as  moved 
by  the  Spirit. 

-4  Minute  on  Capital  Punishment 

We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  capital  pun- 
ishment. Our  opposition  is  based  on  our  belief  that 


there  is  that  of  God  in  each  person. 

We  agree  with  John  Bright,  a British 
Quaker  who  wrote  in  1868: 

The  real  security  for  human  life  is  to  be  found 
in  a reverence  for  it.  If  the  law  regarded  it  as 
inviolable,  then  the  people  would  begin  also 
so  to  regard  it.  A deep  reverence  for  human 
life  is  worth  more  than  a thousand  executions 
in  the  prevention  of  murder;  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
the  great  security  for  human  life.  The  law  of 
capital  punishment,  while  pretending  to  sup- 
port this  reverence,  does  in  fact  tend  to  de- 
stroy it. 

We  know  the  pain  and  damage— to  the  vic- 
tims as  well  as  to  their  families,  friends,  and  com- 
munities—that  result  when  murder  is  committed. 
Just  as  we  cannot  condone  one  person’s  choice  to 
kill  another,  neither  can  we  condone  the  state’s 
choice  to  kill  any  individual. 

We  encourage  Friends  in  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  to  act  publicly  to  help  focus  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  death  penalty.  In  doing  so  the 
following  points  may  be  helpful: 

Death  is  different  from  other  punishments. 
Those  executed  are  denied  the  opportunity  for  res- 
titution, rehabilitation,  or  reconciliation  with  the 
community. 

The  history  of  capital  punishment  is  a 
record  of  mistakes  that  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  made.  Those  punished  with  death  have  often 
been  those,  such  as  the  poor  and  the  mentally  dis- 
abled, who  lack  the  resources  to  defend  themselves 
adequately.  The  death  penalty  has  been  meted  out 
in  a way  that  suggests  that  the  lives  of  white  people 
are  worth  more  than  the  lives  of  those  of  other 
races.  Individuals  have  been  executed  who  were 
later  found  to  be  innocent. 

- 5 Ham  Sok  Han,  Korean  Quaker,  teacher, 
and  philosopher,  has  been  nominated  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  The  Presiding  Clerk  of  North  Pacific 
YM  will  write  a letter  to  the  Nobel  Committee  in 
support  of  Teacher  Ham. 

- 6 The  Clerk  of  Yearly  Meeting  Ministry  and 
Oversight  explained  the  process  for  sharing  from 
Meetings.  Two  questions  had  been  formulated 
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after  the  Committee  had  reviewed  the  State  of 
Society  reports  from  the  Monthly  Meetings,  Pre- 
parative Meetings,  and  Worship  Groups.  These 
questions  were  read,  after  which  Friends  responded 
out  of  the  silence. 

The  first  question,  “What  are  we  doing 
for  children  and  adults  to  develop  understanding 
of  Quaker  beliefs  and  processes?”  elicited  a num- 
ber of  specific  explanations  of  things  that  Meetings 
and  Worship  Groups  had  undertaken,  along  with 
the  observation  that  another  fruitful  way  to  formu- 
late the  question  was  to  append  the  words,  “How 
are  Quaker  beliefs  and  practices  being  expanded?” 

Billings  Monthly  Meeting  has  a small  span 
of  ages  represented  in  it,  but  every  month  or  so 
finds  a person  with  special  knowledge  among  their 
group  to  give  a workshop  or  discussion  group. 
Eugene  Monthly  Meeting  has  developed  a children’s 
program  which  handles  from  twenty  to  thirty  kids 
a week.  This  fall  they  will  begin  using  a curriculum 
called  Growing  in  the  Light  developed  by  Friends 
at  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  and  available  for 
$12.  The  curriculum  is  for  Friends  of  all  ages,  in- 
cluding adults;  the  time  for  Sunday  Meeting  for 
Worship  will  be  moved  to  accommodate  the  classes. 
The  teacher  at  Eastside  Monthly  Meeting  has  en- 
couraged kids  to  learn  all  the  adults’  names:  photo- 
graphs are  posted,  with  names,  and  it’s  become  a 
game  to  see  how  many  we  know.  It  makes  the 
Meeting  feel  closer.  University  Monthly  Meeting 
rotates  eight  volunteer  teachers  for  each  class 
through  the  month  (two  for  each  Sunday)— the 
kids  know  they  are  part  of  a Meeting  community. 
They  also  come  in  to  the  last  ten  minutes  of  Meet- 
ing for  Worship.  Corvallis  Monthly  Meeting  found 
that  the  Meeting  for  Business  at  which  they  came 
to  unity  on  the  question  of  sanctuary  was  a practi- 
cal test  of  how  well  the  Meeting  had  absorbed  its 
lessons  on  getting  beyond  majority  rule.  A volun- 
teer takes  kids  on  hikes  on  Sunday  mornings  and 
they  have  a short  Meeting  for  Worship  wherever 
they  find  themselves— a barn  or  a field. 

The  second  question,  “What  are  our  Meet- 
ings doing  to  nurture  a deeper  spirit  of  worship?” 
also  brought  out  a listing  of  changes  in  structure 
and  experiments  in  procedure,  as  well  as  a challenge 
to  look  at  the  question  anew,  asking  not,  “What  are 


we  doingV'  but,  “What  are  we  being  to  deepen  the 
spirit?” 

Salem  Monthly  Meeting  had  an  afternoon 
session,  extending  into  the  evening,  in  which  they 
went  through  a series  of  queries.  The  Meeting  felt 
they  needed  to  explore  how  it  was  working  for 
people,  as  there  seemed  to  be  a drain  of  energy  and 
members.  The  work  on  queries  was  followed  by  a 
potluck  (the  “Quaker  sacrament”)  and  work  on  a 
panel  for  the  Pentagon  peace  ribbon.  The  general 
feeling  among  attenders  was  that  the  event  had  en- 
riched and  continues  to  enrich  worship.  Olympia 
Monthly  Meeting  has  adopted  a practice,  after 
Meeting  for  Worship  has  concluded,  of  going  around 
the  circle  and  having  each  person  give  their  name 
and  say  something  about  themselves— something 
that  happened,  or  that  they  thought  of,  in  the  pre- 
vious week.  This  allows  newcomers  to  attach 
names  to  faces  and  also  reduces  the  popcorn  con- 
tent of  Meeting  for  Worship.  They  have  also  ac- 
cepted the  idea  that  Meeting  for  Worship  includes 
the  second  hour,  so  that  whatever  happens  in  it 
(business,  discussion)  is  approached  in  a grounded 
fashion. 


Ross  and  Laura  Miles,  Olympia  Meeting, 
oldest  members  present  at  NPYM 
(89  years  and  91  years) 


Haiold  Carson,  Eastside  Meeting 
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Book  Review 

“Staying  Alive”  The  Psychology  of  Human  Survival 
by  Roger  Walsh,  M.D. 

New  Science  Library,  Shambhala  Press  1984 
by  Gene  Knudsen-Hoffman,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting 

In  1972  Roger  Walsh,  a self-described  “hard- 
core neuro-scientist”  arrived  in  California  from 
Australia.  He  didn’t  know  why,  but  he  began  to 
explore  psychotherapy  and  spiritual  practices.  He 
took  his  training  at  Stanford  University  and  became 
a psychiatrist.  He  also  became  aware  of  the  terrible 
threats  to  life  on  earth. 

He  saw  that  “All  major  threats  to  our  survival 
are  human-caused.  . . (They)  stem  directly  from 
our  own  behavior  and  can  therefore  be  traced  to 
psychological  origins.  . . .if  we  attempt  to  treat 
them  with  military,  political,  and  economic  pro- 
cesses alone,  we  will  be  treating  symptoms,  not 
getting  at  the  cause.” 

So  he  wrote  a newly  published  book  called 
“Staying  Alive”  and  I think  it’s  the  missing  link 
between  where  we  human  beings  are  and  where 
we  want  to  be— people  living  in  peace  with  one 
another.  To  reach  this  goal  he  saw  that  we  need 
global  therapy  and  global  therapists  to  heal  our 
world.  What  is  uniquely  significant  about  his  book 
is  that  he  analyzes  the  psychological  causes  of  glo- 
bal threats  and  draws  on  a variety  of  psychological 
methods  to  describe  new  and  innovative  responses. 

How  can  we  become  global  therapists? 

First,  we  must  work  on  our  own  cases.  We  must 
heal  ourselves  of  addiction,  aversion,  and  delusion. 
We  must  choose  our  beliefs:  we  must  choose  to 
believe  we  can  solve  our  problems,  we  can  survive, 
and  we  can  each  make  a useful  contribution.  In 
this  paranoid  world  we  must  treat  others  very  care- 
fully, we  must  be  perfectly  open,  ethical  and  non- 
threatening. We  must  recognize  that  almost  every- 
thing anyone  says  springs  from  either  fear  and 
deficiency  or  from  well-being  and  sufficiency.  We 
must  learn  to  recognize  the  underlying  cry  for  help 
in  expressions  of  fear  and  deficiency.  In  this  way 
way  we  will  learn  compassion. 


We  must  carefully  search  for  areas  of  comm.on- 
ality  and  shared  purposes.  We  must  create  new 
visions  of  what  might  be,  visions  that  are  “realis- 
tic, yet  attractive  and  anticipatory.”  We  must 
understand  that  people  forget  their  political  sys- 
tems are  beliefs  and  mistake  them  for  “the  truth”— 
then  become  willing  to  fight,  kill,  and  die  for  them. 

How  can  we  know  what  to  do?  “Each  of  our 
psyches  has  part  of  the  answer,”  and  “the  entire 
world  depends  upon  our  individual  choices;”  so 
“look  for  strategic  contributions  you  might  like  to 
make;  create  new  approaches  that  reach  new  people 
and  have  an  impact  in  novel  ways.” 

If  we  follow  this  course  we  might  find  an  unex- 
pected reward— we  might  all  become  happy  people. 
For,  if  Albert  Schweitzer  is  right— “The  only  ones 
among  us  who  will  be  truly  happy  are  those  who 
have  sought  and  found  how  to  serve.”  We  will  be 
happy  for  we  will  be  serving  a noble  cause;  we  will 
“reduce  suffering  and  enhance  the  well-being  of 
people,  including  ourselves.” 

Letter 

Dear  Friends: 

Friend  Powelson  (in  “Sanctuary,”  May  ’85) 
speaks  with  more  authority  than  I would  dare  on 
a PR  comparison  between  the  Sanctuary  Movement 
of  the  1980s  and  the  Underground  Railroad  of  the 
1850s.  Both,  of  course,  were  or  are,  heavily  under 
Quaker  influence— though  other  sects  outnumber 
Quakers  by  far.  But,  he  says  the  Sanctuarians  now 
seek  publicity,  whereas  the  Undergrounders  were 
secretive. 

Maybe  so.  But  I don’t  think  we  can  easily  com- 
pare conditions  under  our  present  multiplicity  of 
media  with  conditions  then,  restricted  as  they 
were  to  print  and  word  of  mouth.  I would  venture 
to  assert  that  the  Underground  Railroad  got  itself 
at  least  as  well  known  to  the  (northern)  Americans 
of  its  day  as  the  Sanctuary  Movement  is  today. 
Readers  then  may  have  tried  harder  to  find  out 
what  was  going  on— because  they  had  to. 

No  doubt  in  both  periods  Quakers  came  in  with 
their  eyes  open.  They  knew  from  the  outset— in 
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the  largest  sense— that  they  were  making  a moral 
as  well  as  a political  statement. 

Again,  we  have  an  equivalent  situation.  Again 
Quakers,  now  with  an  AFSC,  take  the  lead.  And 
again,  second  thoughts  can  be  heard.  Is  this  not 
just  a media  stunt,  with  TV  pictures  of  (Quaker) 

Jim  Corbett  helping  illegals  through  the  border 
fence  itself? 

I think  not.  I think  such  talk  is  arm-chairing, 
second-guessing.  I almost  wish  it  were  so!  But  I 
find  the  reality  much  more  grim,  far  too  much  like 
the  pre-Civil  War  period  for  complacency.  Led  by 
a President,  we  are  launched  into  a moral  dilemma: 
as  a nation  we  are  embarked  on  a campaign  of 
returning  a half-million  presumed  dissidents  to  a 
small  crowded  country  in  the  midst  of  civil  war; 
returning  them  willy-nilly,  as  our  own  war- 
propaganda  measure. 

Gore  Vidal  of  Hollywood  says  that  Ronald 
Reagan,  also  of  Hollywood,  is  spoiling  to  play  his 
“greatest  role”  of  wartime  President.  Never  mind 
his  lack  of  knowledge  of  war:  someone  else  will 
write  the  script. 

This  may  explain  the  impetuosity  with  which 
we’ve  sent  marines  or  money,  arms  or  advisors, 
into  every  world  trouble-spot  I know.  And  I offer 
it  as  a working  hypothesis,  instead  of  rationale,  for 
our  otherwise  inexplicable  Central  American  follies. 
But  the  folly  of  setting  up  a large  class  of  innocent 
local  people  for  a test-run  genocide  (the  current 
issue  of  Progressive  magazine  says  that  concentration 
camps  are  being  planned  for  these  refugees  when 
our  boys  get  into  the  fighting,  down  there)  is  folly 
of  a totally  different  order.  “Nuremberg  is  here,” 
is  Corbett’s  metaphor. 

Yes,  I’m  delighted  that  Jim  Corbett  gets  all  the 
publicity  he  does.  He  speaks  for  the  deepest  con- 
vinctions  of  this  moral  nation,  a nation  that  has 
only  one  way  to  go  when  the  chips  are  down.  So, 
when  these  voices  are  raised,  let’s  not  quibble 
about  decibels  or  media  choice.  The  issue  is  not 
merely  the  fate  of  a half-million  innocents.  The 
issue  is  also  the  conscience  of  a nation  under  trial. 

David  Alan  Munro, 

Orange  County  Meeting 


Memorial  Minutes 
Elizabeth  Barnhart 

Elizabeth  Read  Barnhart,  67,  died  on  February 
27,  1985,  at  her  home  in  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  A gradu- 
ate of  Syracuse  University,  she  taught  in  New  York 
and  California  public  schools  and  served  on  the 
school  board  of  Santa  Cruz  County.  Throughout 
her  life  she  gave  devoted  service  to  anti-war  and 
environmental  concerns.  She  wrote  nature  and 
ecology  guides  for  children,  developed  a nature 
trail  at  the  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center,  and  was 
an  active  and  valued  member  of  Santa  Cruz  Monthly 
Meeting.  She  leaves  her  husband  Robert,  daughter 
Kathy,  and  son  William.  There  are  three  grand- 
children. 

Linda  Freudenthal 

Berkeley  Friends  Meeting  celebrated  the  life 
of  Linda  Freudenthal,  joining  with  her  family 
and  friends  in  a Memorial  Service  at  Temple  Beth 
El  in  Berkeley,  on  March  14,  1985.  The  Service 
brought  a sense  of  healing  and  inspiration,  lifting 
the  shadow  from  what  had  seemed  a tragic  ending 
to  a loving  and  adventurous  young  life. 

Linda  died  on  March  8,  1985,  after  fifteen 
months  of  courageous  struggle  with  terminal  can- 
cer. Born  on  October  21,  1950,  she  was  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  mother  to  a lively,  intelligent 
ten-year-old  daughter,  Lena. 

Enthusiastic  and  whole-hearted  in  everything 
she  did,  Linda  enjoyed  physical  activity  growing  up. 
She  played  basket-ball  with  her  father,  was  a good 
soft-ball  player  and  jogger,  and  a great  bicycle 
rider.  She  loved  nature  and  the  outdoors,  and 
travelled  widely  in  New  Mexico,  Hawaii  and  Tahiti. 
She  hitch-hiked  in  Ireland,  and  went  to  England 
with  her  high  school  class. 

Linda  could  appreciate  the  strengths  of  other 
cultures,  in  other  kinds  of  people.  She  respected 
the  differences  in  people,  and  accepted  them  where 
they  were.  After  she  had  graduated  from  high 
school  in  El  Cerrito,  California,  where  slie  grew 
up,  she  went  to  New  Mexico  for  a year’s  study  at 
New  Mexico  State  University,  because  she  wanted 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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to  experience  another  culture  at  first  hand.  Return- 
ing home,  she  continued  her  education  at  the 
University  of  California  in  Berkeley,  and  graduated 
in  the  fields  of  Health  Education  and  Sociology. 
Shortly  afterwards,  she  became  the  first  manager  of 
Beth  Eden  Housing  for  the  Aged  in  Oakland,  a 
church-owned  and  government  subsidized  agency. 
She  was  responsible  for  screening  the  first  residents 
and  forming  the  program. 

Linda  had  a special  understanding  for  older 
people  and  for  people  in  need.  Later  on,  she  was 
able  to  be  helpful  and  knowledgable  about  health 
and  other  needed  resources  to  older  members  of 
Berkeley  Friends  Meeting. 

Following  the  social  work  experience  in  Oakland, 
Linda  decided  to  enter  a course  of  nursing  training 
at  Contra  Costa  College.  She  became  a registered 
nurse  and  worked  at  Children’s  Hospital  and  in  the 
Emergency  Department  of  Kaiser  Hospital.  She 
then  continued  training  in  Public  Health  Nursing 
at  the  Medical  School  in  San  Francisco.  Seven 
months  before  she  became  ill,  Linda  accepted  her 
first  job  in  Public  Health  Nursing  in  Santa  Cruz 
County,  after  briefly  working  for  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  of  the  County.  Her  work  was 
highly  respected  among  her  colleagues. 

Linda  was  a person  of  great  inner  strength  and 
integrity.  She  had  a great  talent  for  friendship, 
and  in  the  short  time  of  her  living  in  Santa  Cruz, 
she  gathered  around  herself  a group  of  warm  and 
supportive  friends. 

During  her  illness,  Linda  was  positive  and 
cheerful,  continuing  to  plan  for  the  future,  and 
to  enjoy  her  relationships  with  family,  friends  and 
with  Lena.  It  was  a privilege  to  be  with  her  during 
her  dying.  She  gave  more  to  us  than  we  had  to 
give  to  her. 

Helen  Switzer 

Helen  Switzer,  long  time  member  of  Berkeley 
Friends  Meeting,  died  March  30,  1985,  at  the  age 
of  96. 

Although  it  is  many  years  since  Helen  was  able 
to  attend  Meeting,  Friends  remember  well  her  en- 
thusiastic support  of  Meeting  concerns,  the  long 
hours  she  gave  to  AFSC’s  Inter-tribal  Friendship 
House  in  Oakland  and  the  events  at  her  home  to 


raise  funds  for  the  Nursery  in  the  Meeting  House. 

She  is  remembered  as  the  perfect  hostess  who  en- 
tertained committees  and  the  whole  Meeting,  young 
and  old,  in  elegant  style  in  the  large  home  she  shared 
with  her  husband  Jack. 

After  she  was  widowed,  she  shared  her  home 
with  foreign  students,  giving  them  a haven  in  a 
strange  land  and  receiving  needed  help. 

She  is  survived  by  her  two  sons,  William  and 
John;  grandchildren  William  Switzer,  Jr.,  Diane 
Switzer,  and  her  namesake  Helen  Switzer  Patterson; 
two  great  grandchildren,  Kevin  Patterson  and  an- 
other namesake,  Elisabeth  Helen  Switzer  Patterson. 

A memorial  service  was  held  at  Northbrae  Com- 
munity Church  on  April  1,  1985.  Dr.  Fred  Stripp, 
a family  friend  for  many  years,  paid  glowing  tribute 
to  her  life  and  the  person  we  all  loved. 

Lore  Rose  David 

Lore  Rose  David  died  May  10,  1985,  at  age  79, 
in  Santa  Rosa,  CA,  where  she  had  recently  moved 
to  be  part  of  Friends  House  retirement  community. 
She  had  been  an  attender  at  Friends  Meetings  all 
over  the  country,  and  became  a member  of  San 
Jose  Meeting  in  1975.  Relocating  out  of  Hitler’s 
Germany  at  a time  before  the  greatest  danger  to 
Jews,  she  was  introduced  to  Orange  Grove  Meeting 
soon  after  she  came  to  Pasadena  as  a young  woman 
with  a Ph.D.  in  Zoology.  In  the  many  moves 
throughout  her  career  she  sought  out  Friends  and 
made  herself  part  of  their  community. 

Her  work  led  her  into  research,  museum  care, 
field  expeditions,  and  teaching.  Cal  Tech,  Oak 
Ridge,  and  Stanford  are  among  the  places  she  did 
research.  She  became  a recognized  specialist  in 
microscopic  identification  of  fish  scales.  In  mid- 
life she  became  a librarian,  and  worked  in  that  field 
until  her  retirement. 

Lore  dreaded  contemplating  retirement,  but 
when  it  came  she  used  her  time  to  the  fullest. 

Among  her  new  accomplishments,  she  started  pro- 
ducing high  quality  nature  and  wildlife  photographs, 
doing  her  own  color  processing  at  home.  Her  prints 
have  been  seen  in  Friends  Journal  dindi  Friends 
Bulletin.  Lore  also  gave  many  volunteer  hours  as  a 
docent  for  the  San  Jose  Art  Museum,  as  a tutor  for 
high  school  students  studying  German,  as  a librarian 
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for  Ming  Quong  Children’s  Residential  Treatment 
Center,  and  for  Agnews  Psychiatric  Hospital.  Her 
recent  writing  included  an  autobiography  covering 
her  experiences  resulting  from  the  Nazi  takeover 
in  Germany.  Lore  mourned  the  friends  and  family 
she  lost,  and  the  parts  of  Germany  and  the  German 
culture  which  she  loved.  Although  never  married, 
she  had  a large  circle  of  friends  and  relatives  with 
whom  she  kept  in  touch. 

Lore’s  concerns  were  for  environment,  justice 
for  Indians,  prisons,  shelters  for  battered  women, 
and  the  various  facets  of  peace  issues. 

Her  tenacity  for  living  to  the  fullest  marked 
her  enthusiasm  for  games  such  as  chess,  bridge,  and 
scrabble.  It  dictated  the  conscientious  exercise  rou- 
tine essential  to  her  ability  to  function  actively  for 
so  many  years.  It  was  reflected  in  her  persistence 
in  reading  even  during  the  period,  fortunately  short, 
when  she  could  only  see  print  two  inches  from  her 
eye.  The  same  tenacity  for  living  fully  enabled  her 
to  express  freedom  from  fear  of  dying  during  the 
brief  hospitalization  before  she  died.  Though  the 
doctors  did  not  expect  it  for  some  time  to  come, 
her  death  appeared  as  just  more  evidence  that  she 
was  in  charge . 


(Editorial:  Cont.  from  page  2) 

supporters  on  how  we  can  deal  with  the  violence 
in  Nicaragua.  “We  are  killing  the  dream  of  self- 
respect  and  independence  in  Nicaragua,”  Barbara 
said.  “What  the  Sandinistas  are  trying  to  do  is  the 
last  best  hope  in  the  Third  World.” 

“.  . . to  the  thirsty  I give  the  water  of  life  with- 
out payment.  . . the  dwelling  of  God  is  with  men 
and  women.  . .”  Are  we  instruments  through  which 
this  prophecy  may  be  made  real  in  the  world? 

Shirley  Ruth 


It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  report  the  death 
of  Friend  Ben  Seaver,  long-time  Peace  Education 
Secretary  of  AFSC,  on  August  18,  1985.  Ben  and 
Madge  Seaver  were  our  Friends  in  the  Orient  and 
Brinton  Visitors  for  North  Pacific,  Pacific  and 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meetings  and  often  contrib- 
uted articles  to  Friends  Bulletin. 


Monette  Thatcher,  NPYM, 
Herb  Foster,  PYM,  and 
Frances  McA  llister,  IMYM 


Announcement 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Session  Tapes  Available 

Just  two  sessions  from  the  PYM  La  Verne  gather- 
ing were  taped  and  are  available  as  audio  cassette 
copies:  Marshall  Massey’s  address  to  PYM, 
“Stewardship  of  the  Earth,”  concluding  with  ques- 
tions and  comments  from  those  in  attendance,  and 
the  Sonia  Johnson  address  to  FGC  on  the  equality 
of  the  sexes.  (Sonia  Johnson  is  the  person  who 
was  excommunicated  from  the  Mormon  church 
for  supporting  the  ERA  and  subsequently  ran  as  a 
candidate  for  U.S.  President.) 

Either,  or  both,  tapes  may  be  ordered,  for  a 
limited  time,  from  John  E.  Draper,  1611  Clemson 
Drive,  Davis,  CA  95616,  916-758-1457. 

Send  your  check  or  money  order  (made  out  to 
John  E.  Draper)  to  the  above  address,  by  October 
1.  Include  the  following  information:  your  name, 
the  address  for  mailing  the  tape(s),  and  how  many 
of  which  title  wanted.  Cost  is  a straight  $3  for 
each  tape. 


Harold  Carson,  Eastside  Meeting 
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September,  1985 

20-22  Weekend  with  Katherine  White- 

side  Taylor,  “Martin  Buber  and 
the  Meaning  of  Love,”  Quaker 
Center,  Ben  Lomond 

28  NPYM  Steering  Committee, 
Multnomah  Meeting  House 

29  Harvest  Festival,  benefit  for  FCL, 
noon  to  5:00  p.m.,  Hidden  Villa 
Ranch,  Los  Altos,  CA 
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October,  1985 

5-6  New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting, 

Holy  Cross  Retreat,  south  of  Las 
Cruces,  El  Paso  Meeting,  host, 

P.  0.  Box  3696,  El  Paso,  TX  79923 

5-6  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meet- 

ing, Cispus  Environmental  Center 
near  Randle,  WA,  University  Meet- 
ing, host 

19-20  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting, 

John  Woolman  School,  Nevada 
City,  CA 

20  Colorado  General  Meeting,  Mt. 

View  Meeting,  Denver,  Penny 
Thron-Weber,  Clerk,  303-433-5337 

25- 26  Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting, 

Mingus  Mtn.  Camp  Ground, 

Tempe  Meeting,  host.  La  Donna 
Wallen,  contact. 

26- 27  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting, 

Skycamp  near  Springfield,  OR, 
Eugene  Meeting,  host 

November,  1985 

15-17  “Patchwork  and  Whole  Cloth : 

Poetry  and  Fabric,”  weekend 
with  Jeanne  Lohmann  and 
Susanna  Matthay,  Quaker  Center, 
Ben  Lomond 


16-17  Southern  California  Quarterly 

Meeting,  Claremont  Meeting 
House 

22-24  PYM  Workshop  on  Clerking  spon- 

sored by  PYM  Ministry  and  Over- 
sight Committee,  Quaker  Center, 
Ben  Lomond.  Contact:  Clarke 
Dixon-Moses,  135  National  St., 
Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060. 


A Call  for  Friends’  Responses 

Friends  Bulletin  plans  an  arts  issue  for 
December,  1985.  Please  send  all  materials— 
stories,  articles  on  Friends  and  the  Arts, 
poems,  drawings,  songs,  photos,  etc.— to  us 
by  November  5,  1985. 

The  March,  1986  issue  will  be  focused  on 
Friends’  attitudes  toward,  experiences  with, 
and  convictions  about  abortion.  We  need  to 
hear  from  Friends  about  this  increasingly  con- 
troversial and  polarizing  issue  by  February  5, 
1986. 


